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THE REPARATION TANGLE 





ALF a dozen committees of experts 

have been at work in preparation for 
the second Hague reparation conference, 
to meet in early January. Although these 
committees have terminated their ses- 
sions, they have failed to reach agree- 
ment upon many points which the confer- 
ence must take up. 

One task was to fix the total sums due 
from Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. It 
was agreed in 1922-1923, as part of the 
financial reconstruction schemes for Aus- 
tria and Hungary, that full reparation 
payments from these two countries should 
be suspended until 1943. In the case of 
Austria the period was subsequently ex- 
tended until 1968. A question which the 
committee of experts could not answer 
was whether the Allies should attempt to 
oblige Austria to continue payment of 
reparation after 1968, or simply to write 
off her obligations immediately. 


Likewise no agreement could be reached 
concerning Hungary. It was the conten- 
tion of Count Bethlen that the Allies in 
1923 had verbally promised that Hungary 
would not be held liable for any repara- 
tion after 1943. During the present nego- 
tiations Hungary was apparently asked to 
waive her claims to properties of Hun- 
garians confiscated by Rumania about ten 
years ago. The famous optants’ case 
arising out of this confiscation has not 
been referred to arbitration by the League 
Council (although such action would 
clearly be suitable) because of the stand 
of the Little Entente countries and 
France. Instead, the Allied governments 
seem to be using the reparation question 
to induce Hungary’s surrender. Hungary 
refuses to submit. 


Bulgaria has also declined to accept the 
Allied proposals. The Treaty of Neuilly 
originally obliged Bulgaria to pay the sum 


of 2% billion francs in reparation. In 
1923 the Allies agreed that for 60 years 
Bulgaria should make payments only on 
550,000,000 francs. Payment on the re- 
mainder of the original sum was post- 
poned until 1953. Annuities on the 
550,000,000 francs were gradually to in- 
crease until they reached 10,000,000 
francs in 1928-1931. From 1934 to 1985 
they are to be 4314 million francs a year. 
In addition, Bulgaria must pay the cost 
of the wartime occupation. Bulgaria has 
argued that the 1923 annuity is altogether 
beyond her capacity to pay. Partly 
through the repatriation of refugees, the 
population of Bulgaria has increased 26 
per cent between 1912 and 1928, but pro- 
duction of grain today is scarcely equal to 
what it was before the war, while per 
capita revenue has declined. Moreover, 
there is an unfavorable balance of trade. 
After hearing Bulgaria’s case, the com- 
mittee of experts agreed to reduce the 
average annuity from 33 to 15 million 
francs and the number of annuities from 
60 to 36. Several governments later agreed 
to reduce average annuities to 1214 mil- 
lion. Bulgaria, on the other hand, is will- 
ing to pay only 10,000,000 francs a year, 
with a moratorium for the first five years. 


A final difficulty has arisen over the 
question of private German property. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles the Allies 
were authorized to liquidate such prop- 
erty and apply the proceeds to the pay- 
ment of debts owed by Germans to Allied 
nationals, keeping the balance as part of 
Germany’s reparation payments. The 
German government, on the other hand, 
agreed to compensate its nationals for 
their property thus liquidated. This pro- 
cess of liquidation was carried out by 
certain Allied countries. 































































After meeting claims, the British gov- 
ernment has a balance of $70,000,000. A 
demand has arisen for the return of this 
balance to Germany on the ground that 
the use of private property to pay govern- 
ment claims is ethically unsound. Such 
considerations led France in October 
1926 to agree to return to Germany any 
surplus after French claims have been 
met. Japan has returned 74 per cent of 
German property seized during the war. 
South Africa has compensated German 
nationals with bonds. In 1928 the United 
States provided for the return to German 
owners of 80 per cent of their property, 
plus interest-bearing certificates for the 
remainder, to be redeemed by means of 
reparation payments from Germany. The 
Labour government in England, however, 
has declined to return its balance to Ger- 
many. In a statement of November 21, 
Mr. Philip Snowden declared in the House 
of Commons that while the British gov- 
ernment had agreed with other govern- 
ments to stop further liquidation, there 
was no legal basis for the demand that the 
$70,000,000 surplus be returned to Ger- 
many. In fact the Young report had 
recommended that Germany waive all past 
claims. The British experts had agreed to 
a reduction in reparation annuities only 
on the understanding that the surplus 
arising out of such liquidation should re- 
main with the British government. If it 
were true that German nationals had suf- 
fered by the process of liquidation, the 
fault lay with the German government, 
which had not compensated them for the 
loss of their property in accordance with 
the peace treaties. The British govern- 
ment had consented to surrender about 
$50,000,000 worth of German private 
property. In view of the present burden 
upon the British taxpayer, the govern- 
ment could go no further. R. L. B. 


German Politico-Economic Troubles 


HE annual Christmas Cabinet crisis 
in Germany has been averted and the 
Grand Coalition remains at the helm in 
spite of serious disagreements between 
the industrialists of the People’s party 
and the Socialists. The former wish to 
base much-needed financial reforms on 
concessions to industry at the expense of 
the pet social insurance measures of the 
latter. 
In the meantime, Hugenberg’s refer- 
endum on the Young plan,* embodied in 
the so-called “Liberty Law,” has succeeded 
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in splitting the Nationalist party seri- 
ously. The Nationalist bill was defeated 
by the Reichstag: on November 30 by the 
decisive vote of 312 to 80. It must now 
be voted on at a popular referendum on 
December 22, when there seems no pos- 
sibility of its securing the necessary 
majority of more than 20,000,000 votes. 
Rumors of dissension within the party 
have been leaking out for more than a 
month. Finally, after the Reichstag vote, 
twelve of the most moderate and influen- 
tial members of the Nationalist Reichstag 
Fraktion, including Count Westarp, the 
parliamentary leader, seceded from the 
party. 

The People’s party is becoming increas- 
ingly critical of the policy of the Socialist 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Hilferding. The 
important Association of German Indus- 
trialists on December 2 published a 
memorandum calling on the government 
to institute sweeping reforms in order to 
save the Reich from financial chaos. Fol- 
lowing closely on the heels of this, Dr. 
Schacht made public a memorandum se- 
verely criticizing the changes made in the 


Young plan by the Hague reparation 
conference. Finally, after days of nego- 
tiation, the Cabinet came before the 


Reichstag for a vote of confidence on its 
financial policy, and in a speech on De- 
cember 12, Chancellor Miiller admitted 
that there was a deficit of $404,600,000 
in the Reich budget. After it had been 
pointed out that this deficit was more ap- 
parent than real, the government was ac- 
corded a vote of confidence by 222 to 156 
votes and as a result is enabled to raise 
an emergency loan of $100,000,000 to tide 
it over. 


Politically the vote is a straw that 
shows which way the wind is blowing. 
Doubtless the Grand Coalition will hold 
together until after the Second Hague 
Conference and until the Young plan has 
been put into effect. If there are new 
elections then, it is possible that the seces- 
sionists from the Nationalists and the 
Right wing of the People’s party may find 
enough in common to form a new group. 


In the meantime, the government has 
been put in a delicate diplomatic position 
by the fact that the Hugenberg referen- 
dum has forced it to support the Young 
plan more uncompromisingly than would 
perhaps have been necessary under other 
circumstances. Dr. Schacht’s memoran- 
dum, while possibly motivated by his po- 
litical ambitions, may therefore be of help 
to the Reich delegation at the Second 
Hague Conference. M. S. W. 
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